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Editorial 


At last to be identified— 
At last the lamps upon thy side 
The rest of life to see. 


Past midnight—past the morning star; 
Past sunrise; Oh, what leagues there are 
Between our feet and day. 

—Lillian Whiting, 
—--—— 


HEROISsM is not in the deed but in the pur- 

pose that lies back of it. 
—+ + 

He whois at work for theeternities has no 

need to take muchheed of the temporalities. 
—+ 2 

CHARACTER is built like a house; each ac. 
tion rests on a foregone one which made it 
possible, although the foregone one be bur- 
ied in the earth and forgotten. 

—+ ee 

How simple a problem is life to him who 
guides his walk through the dark hours by 
the lamp of conscience, to him who simply 
does the next thing that ought to be done. 

& —+- 

‘‘WuHat on earth did you think you could 
do here with nineteen men?’’ said the indig- 
nant Virginian to John Brown. ‘*He could 
make the gallows glorious like the cross,”’ 
was Emerson’s retort. 

—~+ + 

Picmigs relish a blemish in the features of 
a giant, and are apt to dwell too long upon 
them. Great powers carry with them great 
burdens and temptation. Great gifts bring 
with them high penalties. Therein lies the 
greatness of the man whostruggles with such 
and triumphs. | 
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THE TusSkKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENCE has 
just closed its fourth meeting. We have al- 
ready spoken of it. We hope in due time to 
speak still more of it. Itis one of the light 
spotson the southern horizon. Thecolored 
people are turning towards their true redemp- 
tion, intelligent, scientific agriculture and 
home-making along culture lines. 

—~+ + 

It 1s the mission of the church today to 
Save our young people from the malaria of 
indifference, the blight of complacency, the 
infectious disease of purposeless lives; to 
save them from the tasteless pursufts of 
pleasure, the joyless life of the amusement 
seeker, giving them instead the inspirations 
of hurry, the glad joys of many tasks eagerly 
pursued and never abandoned. Where are 
the churches to fulfil this high mission? 

—~+ +> 

Unity takes pleasure in welcoming to its 
exchange table and to the fraternity of reli- 
gious weeklies, Zhe Jewish Criterion, a hand- 
some, well-edited paper published in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., by Steinfurst & Mayer, and edited 
by Rabbi Samuel Greenfield, whose thought- 
ful words and whose good judgment inthe 
selection of material for his columns pro- 
mise much for the success and usefulness of 


the new journal. 
—~+ +o 


By the death of Frederick Douglass, one 
of the most romantic and heroic characters 
of this age has passed away. Of all themen 
who have risen out of obscurity into promi- 
nence in this country, he has traveled the 
longest way, passing from slavery to a great- 
ness that was international. His memory 
will be long cherished. He himself is the 
conclusive answer to the narrow logic of the 
lover of caste and the advocate of race injus- 


tice. 
—~+-2 


Unity rejoices this week with the good 
friends of Unity Church, St. Paul. They 
are welcoming the new pastor, William R. 
Lord, who comes from Boston, equipped 
with experience and courage. Thereis no 
truer band anywhere in the west than the 
faithful of the liberal church of St. Paul. In- 
spired by Gannett, disciplined by Crothers, 
may they do a good work with the new man, 
facing the new opportunity with the courage 
that must be ever new. 

—~+ + 

Ir is good this week to remember this 
great sentence of Geoge Eliot, found in 
‘‘Romola’’: ‘‘There has been no great people 
without processions and the man who thinks 
himself too wise to be moved by them to any- 
thing but contempt, is like the puddle that 
was proud of standing alone while the river 
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rushed by. Without these symbols many 
would become conscious of nothing beyond 
their own petty wants of back and stomach, 
and never rise toa sense of community in 


religion and law.”’ 
—~—> oO 


WE NOTE with much sorrow that the Uni- 
tarian church at Sau Diego, Cal., was 
burned to the ground a week ago Sunday 
afternoon. The San Diego Union estimated 
the building as worth $19,000, and states 
that there was but $6,ooo insurance. It is 
an utter loss; besides the furniture, upon 
which there was no insurance, the library, 
manuscripts and personal effects of the new 
pastor, Rev. H. Digby Johnston, were de- 
stroyed. This unfortunate society, strug- 
gling with debt, has had a hard fate. 

THE smoke from the burning censors of 
Stupid adoration in the Sistine chapel, has 
well nigh obliterated the great outlines of 
Angelo’s figures in the ceiling. So much of 
the unreasoning and uncritical adoration of 
George Washington inthe years past has 
smirched and bedimmed his manly outlines. 
‘‘Can’t you take Washington down a little? 
You have set him too high,’’ said Carlyle to 
an American, Nothing has done so much 
to set Washington down lower than where 
he belongs than the foolish attempt to set 
him higher than where he belongs. With 
him, as with the other great children of men, 
let us say, ‘‘Away with myth and fable; 


‘truth and reality are more wonderful and 


more beautiful.” 
sinatenaiiitiisidie 

THE storm aroused by the hasty narrow- 
ness of the committee on fellowship which 
suspended Mr. Alcott from the Universalist 
fellowship, of course, as might be expected, 
still continues to rage among those most 
concerned. The Elgin church has held a 
large indignation meeting, and has sent a 
lengthy communication to the denomina- 
tional paper, setting forth the practical 
unanimity of the parish and the growth of 
the same under Mr. Alcott’s administrations. 
The church also sent some pertinent ques- 
tions to the committee, looking toward a dis- 
covery of its own standing, inasmuch as it 
persists in recognizing as pastor the disfel- 
lowshipped minister. Further development 
will be looked for with interest by those most 
concerned, but we cannot be much concerned 
as to the details, for, whichever way the com- 
mittee may decide, it will be a victory for 
progress. The old interpretation of Provi- 
dence which sustained the Hebrew is applic- 
able, ‘‘He maketh the wrath of manto praise 
Him.” All religious movements are going 
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one way, let ecclesiastics and theological 
committees do what they will. 


eI 


It was a curious unearthing of a fossil law 
that occurred last week in Hoboken, N. ],, 
where a few ministers tried to prevent Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll from speaking under an old 
law against blasphemy. We have little sym- 
pathy with the methods of Ingersoll. Sar- 
casm and ridicule are dangerous weapons in 
the hands of the orator, poor tools for either 
the discovery or the statement of truths, But 
if sarcasm and ridicule are justified at all,they 
are justified by just such medizval stupidity 
as is exhibited by these Hoboken preachers. 
The intelligent, if they must choose be- 
tween the genial humanity of Robert G. In- 
gersoll and the dyspeptic Calvinism of these 
preachers, will not be slow in choosing the 
humane and sympathetic spirit of Ingersoll 
instead of the so-called Christianity of the 
churches. Happily there is a large class 
that will choose neither, They will prefer 
the open mind toward the future and the ap- 
preciative attitude toward the past. Real- 
izing that religion, like all else, is a growth, 
an evolution, the husks of dogma, of doc- 
trine, of creed, are left behind and the spirit 
advances and clothes itself in the humani- 
tarian education and scientific life of to-day. 
One other thing will come out in this agita- 
tion; it is that the sincerity of an unbeliever 
is better than the hypocrisy of believers. The 
candor of an Ingersoll has in it a saving 
grace which one can scarcely find in such 
movements of the preachers as this Hoboken 
incident calls forth. Their action smells 
musty. Itis hard not to suspect a deposit 
of cant in it all, These very preachers do 
not square their lives to these dead creeds. 
It is altogether probable that their library 
shelves and study tables will show that they 
do a great deal of enjoyable browsing in the 
same fields in which Col. Ingersoll pastures 


—the fields of modern literature, science . 


and nineteenth century reforms. They are 
talking with their Sunday clothes on. Such 
talk doesn’t represent a weekday, working 
religion. This action of theirs is a boome- 
rang that will return and smite cant in the 
face. If they havethe truth it will stand the 
daylight. Let them read their Testaments. 
Jesus said: ‘‘Why of yourselves judge yenot 
what is right?” But then Jesus himself was 
among the proscribed. 


—_—_—_—> ¢ 


Concerning Our Change. 


It is gratifying to receive so many encou- 
raging words and hopeful anticipations in 
regard to the proposed enlargement and 
other changes of Unity which will become 
apparent next week. 

An old friend from Ohio writes: ‘‘I send my 
dollar for next year. 
worth more than the two dollars but it is 
hard to find them now.’’ 

From West Virginia, one writes: ‘‘It is 
generous to give us a chance for next year 
for a dollar, as we already get more than our 
money’s worth in its present size, After 
three months in this narrow thinking sec- 


I think your paper 
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tion, I feel more than ever grateful for what 
Unity has done for me,”’ 

An old Illinois subscriber is not ‘‘especi- 
ally pleased with the enlargement, in view 
of so much reading matter, but cannot part 
company with this old friend.”’ 

From Pennsylvania a subscriber writes: 
‘‘T am glad that Unity is to be enlarged. It 
is a live paper and the more of it the better.” 

From Plymouth, Mass., one writes: ‘‘I 
am only a poor weaver whom your most wel- 
come little paper helps more than I can 
begin totell you. [ts help in making an 
intellectual and spiritual man of meis by no 
means small.”’ 

From Preston, Wis., one writes: ‘‘] am 
very much pleased with the forward move- 
ment made through the Congress of Liberal 
Religions. We would like to have some 
part inthe work. Everything is favorable 
forsuch a movement. We wish you good 
speed.’’ 

It is but fair to say that there are others 
who regret the advance in price, and some 
discontinue. None can regret the necessity 
more than ourselves, but they would not 
desire to continue profiting by a publication 
at the expense of editors and publishers. 
They would not have us continue UNITY on 
a basis that renders its continuation preca- 
rious and the planting of it on strong foun- 
dations impossible, Their work is our work 
and our work is their work. Together we can 
accomplish much. Let there be a push all 
along the line and the extra dollar will jus- 
tify itself, In All Souls Church, Chicago, 
last week twenty-one new subscriptions were 
made. Let there be an advance all along 
the line. We hope that our next week’s issue 
will justify the new departure, and that our 
friends will hail it as a stepforward and that 
they will help it on. 


—_—__——a>—0 ~< 


The Western Unitarian Conference 
and the Liberal Congress. 


The action of the Universalist denomina- 
tion in suspending Rev. A. N. Alcott for 
laboring as a missionary to start churches 
in which all who believe in liberal religion 
could unite regardless of denominational 
name, is in marked contrast to the action 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. This 
organization at its May meeting appointed a 
committee to present to the Congress ‘‘its 
word of greeting and encouragement,”’ and 
by formal resolutions recognized the Con- 
gress ‘‘as an effort toward union among lib- 
eral forces for which we have the heartiest 
sympathy”; and it also resolved ‘‘that were- 
gard it as in line with tendencies which this 
conference has long cherished; that we will 
gladly entertain any proposition which may 
be made by the Congress suggesting aplan 
of union among the liberals which shall se- 
cure closer co-operation without materially 
disturbing existing organizations.” 

In harmony with the spirit of this resolu- 
tion, the secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference is the chairman of the Mission- 
ary Committee of the Liberal Congress, 
whose duty it isto find liberal preachers for 
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liberal churches and send missionaries to 
such places as call for them. The Western 
Unitarian Conference is thus able to utilize 
the services of a dozen or more first-class 
preachers, instead of only three or four as in 
the past; and is thus accomplishing much 
more missionary work than ever before. As 
its avowed purpose is to establish truth, 
righteousness and Jove in the world, regard. 
less of denominational names or beliefs, it js 
entirely natural for it to co-operate with this 
wider organization. Its course for the past 
ten years has done more than anything else 
to make this undenominational movement 
possible. It distinctly placed principle 
above denomination, when it divided the 
Unitarians of the west rather than narrow its 
fellowship to Christian }mits; and it hasnot 
withdrawn from that broad position since, 
but has raised an endowment to fight out the 
battle.on that line forever, if need be. 
Therefore it feels that its nearest ally is the 
Liberal Congress; for that organization has 
taken up the,same battle and has carried it 
beyond the Unitarian denomination, as the 
Western Conference could not do because 
ofthe limitsimposed by its name. And so 
it sends ‘‘its greeting and encouragement” 


tothe Congress, and does not “suspend” its” 


secretary for working through itto spread 
its gospel of‘‘Freedom, Fellowshipand Char- 
acterin Religion.” A. W G. 
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Contributed and Selected 


The Acres and the Hands. 


‘‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” 
Said God’s most holy Word:— 
The water hath fish, and the land hath flesh, 
And the air hath many a bird; 
And the soil is teeming o’er all the earth, 
And the earth hath numberless lands: 
Yet millions of hands want acres, 
While millions of acres want hands. 


Sunlight and breezes and gladsome flowers 
Are over the earth spread wide: 

And the good God gave these gifts to men, 
To men who on earth abide; 

Yet thousands are toiling in poisonous gloom, 
And shackled with iron bands, 

While millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands. 


Never a foot hath the poor man here, 
To plant with a grain of corn; 

And never a plot where his child may cull 
Fresh flowers in the dewy morn. 

The soil lies fallow—¢he woods grow rank: 
Yet idle the poor man stands! 

Oh, millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands. 


’Tis writ that ‘*Ye shall not muzzle the ox 
That treadeth out the corn’’; 

But behold, ye shackle the poor man’s hands, 
That have all earth’s burdens borne. 

The land is the gift of a bounteous God— 
And to labor his Word commands. 

Yet millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands. 


Who hath ordained that the few should hoard 
Their millions of useless gold, 

And rob the earth of its fruits and flowers, 
While profitless soil they hold? 

Who hath ordained that a parchment scroll 
Shall fence round miles of lands, 

When millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands? 


» Fe 
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Tis a glaring lie on the face of day, 

This robbery of men’s rights, 

’Tis a lie that the Word of the Lord disowns; 
Tis a curse that burns and blights. 

And ’twill burn and blight till the people rise, 
And swear, while they break their bands, 

That the hands shall henceforth have acres, 
And the acres henceforth have hands. 


—Augustine Duganne, 1855. 


—_____—=—>_0 9 


The New Virtue, ‘‘Civism.’’ 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY PROF. E. L. ROSS, 
- OF LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY, AT 
THE UNITARIAN CLUR DINNER AT SAN FRAN- 
CISCOMRNOV, 19. REPORTED BY ‘‘THE PACIFIC 

UNIPARTAN.”’ 

Your president invited me to speak prin- 
cipally upon the relations of ethics to polli- 
tics, and with this in mind I[- shall not at- 
tempt to say anything whatever upon prac- 
tical politics; I distinctly take the relation of 
ethics to politics as my theme. I believe 
that patriotism is the point of contact be- 
tween ethics and politics. 

We are in sucha situation in this country 
that the times call for the evolution of a new 
virtue, and I call the new virtue patriotism, 
though perhaps it 1s best called by the term 
civism. 

Patriotism signifies a willingness to make 
sacrifices for the maintenance and aggran- 
dizement of the fatherland, Patriotism of 
that kind is no longer to be imported into this 
country. We have passed the time of danger 
father from foreign nations or from seces- 
sion. The present calls for a newtype of 
scribed ncaeitandiaihen: not to maintain your 
eitherland against external enemies, but to 
maintain its institutionsagainst internal ene- 
mies and internal corruption. 

That is the specific type of virtue that the 
times call for. It is hardly necessary for 
one to pointout the importance of this. We 
are becoming a byword among other nations 
on account of the extreme corruption of 
American politics. » The belief is growing 
that maybe our republicis not destined to 
endure. And but recently the Forum con- 
tained an article by President Eliot to show 
that after all there are some indications that 
we may endure. 

It is believed, and truly, that the state is 
no longer able to perform the functions of 
protection; that the state is to becaptured by, 
on the one hand, a band of the baser sort, 
who are using it to their own advantage, and 
onthe other hand by vast combinations and 
corporations, that are using it as a shield 
from which they can prey upon the public. 

That being the case, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the demand of the times for a new 
‘virtue should be met. There have been 
times that have called long and loudly after 
virtue, and have got their virtue. We do 
not know yet whether the power to evolve 
and develop in American character a new 
Virtue can keep pace with the disintegra- 
ting influences in American politics, but we 
hope so. : 

How shall we evolve a new political vir-’ 
tue, granting that it is the one we need? 
What is the name of the new virtue? 

I believe, in the first place, that we are 
bound to come to a different conception of 
the state from that which has been taught 
us. The tendency everywhere in American 
life has been to belittlethe state. The indi- 
Vidualized conception of the state is that it 
'§ merely a policeman to protect us from the 
frebug and the burglar, and nothing else, 

tivate enterprise and private industry have 
exalted the power of the state, and the 
fesult has been that ,it is impossible, as 
things are now, to develop any higher, noble 

€giance to the state, any enthusiasm on 
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behalf of the state, any sentiment that will 
develop a spirit of self-sacrifice to prevent 
the state from being stained and marked 
with corruption. 

It is necessary that we should develop a 
more majestic and worthy ideal of what the 
State is. We have got to recognize that 
the state is something more than a police- 
man. We have got to develop a kind of 
religion of the state, a reverence for some- 
thing that gives us some of the most im- 
portant things in life. The agitation of 
recent years has fortunately shown what a 
tremendous undercurrent of sentiment there 
is to the state on account of its public 
school education; and so with the care of 
the dependent, and the care of great public 
interests like the forests, and the protection 
of the public against the streams of selfish- 
ness and greed on the part of vast combina- 
tions, the protection of the weak and of 
women and children in factories, and the 
protection of workingmen against the con- 
tract system—all these things must be util- 
ized to develop the higher conception and 
idea of the state that is necessary. 

Recently I saw a statement that the state 
is simply a committee to take care of com- 
mon interests—to look after the protection 
of life and property. Now I will venture to 
assert that it is impossible that a campaign 
of reform can be fought with that notion in 
mind. 

lt is perfectly correct to point out that the 
business of a great state, or of a municipal 
corporation, is analogous to that of a bank- 
ing or railroad corporation. It is all right 
in that specific instance, but if that idea 
of the state is developed and instilled into 
the minds of the people, it will be impossible 
to develop citizens of the new virtue, to 
develop any sentiment of allegiance and 
loyalty to the institutions that the state 
represents. 
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Stoicism. 


II. Marcus AURELIUS. 


ADDRESS BY W, L. SHELDON, LECTURER OF THE ETHICAL 
, SOCIETY OF ST, LOUIS. 


It was some three or four centuries before 
Christ, in the beautiful city of Athens, that 
the greatest philosopher who has ever lived 
undertook to sketch the plans for a perfect 
SocialIdeal. It was a marvelous dream. 
Nothing like it had ever existed before; 
nothing like it has ever come into actual ex- 
istence since that time. It was the picture of 
a ‘‘city not made with hands.’’ No man in 
that beautiful dream ever ‘‘lived to himself”; 
no man ever ‘‘died to himself.” All that they 
did and said, all that they had or strove for, 
belonged not to themselves but to their 
city—to their ideal state. Wecannot appre- 
ciate the full significance of that picture, it 
is so remote from actual conditions, so un- 
like the everyday world! It was a Utopia 
conceived in the mind of the greatest of all 
idealists, in the beautiful grove of the acad- 
emy, almost under the shadows of the Acro- 
polis. 

Plato was not willing to admit that it 
should be thought of only as a dream. No; 
he believed that his Ideal City was within 
the bounds of possibility. It only required 
the right man at the head of affairs. Andthat 
one man was to be a philosopher. It wasa 
strange fancy. Yetthis idealist held to it 
with tenacity. If only a philosophercould be 
the ruler of human affairs, he believed that 
such an ideal republic might become a real- 
ity. Selfishness wouldbe taken out of the 
human heart; men would live for others just 
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as if that method of living was the only kind 
worth caring for or pursuing. Plato, the great- 
est thinker who ever appeared in that most 
wonderful of all cities, ventured to say: 

Unless it happens that kings and potentates be imbued 
with a sufficient measure of genuine philosophy; that is to 
say, unless political power and philosophy be united in the 
same person, there will be no deliverance, neither for our 
cities nor for the human race; neither can such a common- 
wealth as we have described in theory, till then grow into 
a possibility and see the light of day. 

Plato went to his rest. Athens, the glo- 
rious center of culture, was conquered. 
Greece became a dependent state. Another 
age came on; and the civilized world was 
swallowed up in one great empiie. 

I have mentioned that wonderiul dream of 
Plato, because four or five centuries after- 
ward the very thing which he had put for- 
ward as the one essential in order to bring 
about the ideal state of society did actually 
occur. A philosopher ascended the throne. 
For upward of twenty years the whole civil- 
ized world was under the sway of just sucha 
man. What a pity it was that Plato could 
not have come back to earth again! What 
he had asked for, was to takeplace. A man 
trainedin theschools of philosophy, educated 
and disciplined by its methods, inspired 
with ideas and with ideals, seeking to live 
up to them and to betrue to them,—that 
very kind of man became emperor of Rome. 
There was not a civilized country or race 
that did not pay him homage. He had the 
powerin his hands. Whatever Plato could 
have had the right to hope for, was then 
within the bounds of possibility. But alas 
for Plato! the dream was not realized. A 
philosopher was on the throne. But the ‘‘re- 
public” did not come The Social Ideal did 
not appear. Menstill sought their own sel- 
fish purposes, They still lived to themselves 
and died tothemselves. The world had not 
been made over by a philosopher. 

It does seem a little hard toappreciate the 
outcome. We cannot help thinking, some- 
how, that it ought to have been otherwise. 
Why could not the perfect ruler create the 
perfect state or perfect empire? We can- 
not impugn the character of that philoso- 
pher. We cannot charge him with having 
been lacking in scope of mind. He had the 
essential gifts. He was a fine soldier, a good 
statesman, a splendid judge. He combined 
most of the elements of strength essential in 
a complete emperor; and withal, he was a 
philosopher. We look back upon him as the 
grandest product of the Roman Empire. 
And yet, after all his efforts, he did not ac- 
complish very much in changing or altering 
the social conditions. No great radical re- 
forms were inaugurated. He did his work 
well. But he did not call forth the ideal 
republic of Plato. 

‘And why?” We know only too well. 
The ruler does not make the character of the 
people, even though he be a philosopher. 
It is a great deal to have astrong man, an 
honest and a wise man atthe head of affairs; 
but such men discover only too soon that 
they cannot at once make human nature over 
again. The best and ablest man could not 
drive hundreds of millions of people forward 
to his standpoint, if they did not have some- 
thing of the elements of that ideal in them- 
selves already. 

It seems almost like a story from the land 
of dreams, to think that for once in all hu- 
man history the best man of his age was to 
be at the head of public affairs. It was an 
extraordinary occurrence. I know of noother 
instance exactly of the same kind. But be- 
yond any question, at leastso far as we are 
acquainted with those times, there was no 
other man living who can be said to have 

been superior in character to this great em- 
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peror. The world had the chance for once to 
see what could be done when the power was 
placed in the hands of the best man of his 
age. What that position implied we can 
only dimly understand in our own time. 
There has been no other epoch save during 
those few centuries, when so much power 
was concentrated in one emperor, 

And yet that emperor, the best man of his 
age, with more power at his command than 
any other living individual, with the destinies 
of several hundreds of millions of people 
under his control,—a man who could say to 
persons at the four corners of the civilized 
world: ‘‘Do this,” andit would bedone; ‘‘Do 
not that,’’ and it would not be done,—-this 
same wisest man of his age perhaps did less 
directly and immediately to alter and ad- 
vance civilization than the more wild and 
reckless leaders, such as Alexander the 
Great, Julius Cesar, or Frederick the Great 
of Prussia. These other men, with little con- 
science and with not much philosophy, ac- 
tually altered the tendencies of history more 
than this noble and philosophic emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius. 

There is such an awful pathos in the story 
of his life! It would have seemed so much 
more fitting and harmonious if the age had 
been one of peaceand calmserenity. Buton 
the contrary, it was an age of calamity. Pes- 
tilence came from the east and stalked 
across the land and across the seas, gaunt, 
grim and terrible,sweeping away from earth 
thousands upon thousands of citizens,— 
until in the somber gloom of the presence of 
that greatreaper, Death, men beganto think 
that the empire was comingtoitsend. And 
yet the best and the wisest man of the age 
sat upon the throne, with lip pressed in 
against his teeth, watching the grim spectre 
whose advance he could not stay. 

But when at last the pestilence had done 
its work, and the great Reaper had swept 
the vast throngs into the grave, then came 
outbreak and war. Another kind of pesti- 
lence was sweeping down upon them; sav- 
age tribes of the north and east rose up, 
crossed the border line, entered the terri- 
tory of the empire and threatened it with ex- 
tinction. The best and wisest man of his 
age, who wanted so much to stay and look 
after the internal welfare of his people, was 
obliged to put onthe armor of the soldier 
and march at the head of the legions, and to 
spend months and years in the camp, at war 
with the uncivilized races of the east and 
north. 

Then, lo and behold! when he had practt- 
cally put an end to that pestilence, another 
evil appeared from the far east. An enemy 
undertook to make himself emperor of Rome 
and soto rend in pieces the empire. The 
old civilization was in decay. No power 
could check the inevitable. It mattered not 
who sat upon the throne it was certain that 
the great civilization of antiquity had come 
to its end; its lease of life was soon to run 
not. 

Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic philosopher, 
was not ableto institute a new or perfect 
ideal for state or society, because there was so 


little left of thit philosophy in the character of 


the people themselves. 
It is not as an ideal emperor, therefore, 
that I care to describe him. At that age 


“~~there was nothing great or wonderful within 


the bounds of possibility to have been ac- 
complished by the most idealemperor. He 
is far more interesting as a man than as a 
ruler. He belongs to the exceptional few 
in the whole course of human history. He 
stands out by himself unlike everybody else 
we may know about, not only in his own age, 
but in all ages. I wish to speak of him, 
therefore, as a representative of the most 
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perfect system of ethics or religion which 
has ever appeared, with the exception of Ju- 
daism and Christianity. We shall think less 
of him as anemperor. I want to speak of 
him as the type of a Stoic. We are justified 
in estimating the worth of any system of 
ethics or any religion by its best representa- 
tives. The Stoic philosophy culminated 
both in the teachings and in the character 
of Marcus Aurelius. 

We must judge a man by the strain which 
has been put upon him. It is the only test in 
our possession. It is an easy thing to bea 
Stoicin the ordinary middle walks of life; it is 
another and far harder thing to bea Stoic 
and to be at the very bottom of human so- 
ciety; it is another and still harder thing to 
be a Stoic while at the very top of society, 
on the throne of the civilized world. It has 
been proven again and again, from the earli- 
est times, that the most dangerous weapon 
is power. It is the most seductive, the most 
enticing, the most soul-wrecking agency in 
the world. Itis by this experience that we 
are to test that emperor. He had power. He 
could have gratified his own wishes to an 
almost limitless extent. 

But we have this one instance on record 
of a man who held all that power, who sat 
upon the greatest throne that ever has ex- 
isted in human history, and so far as we 
know, who never once abused that power; 
who did not care for it, who shrank from it, 
and who sought to live as though he did not 
possess it,—who, in fact, made himself a 
servant for the very people over whom he 
might have been, in a full sense of the term, 
emperor, ; 

There is nothing so extraordinary in the 
mere story of his life. It was only one long 
series of efforts to keep off inevitable disas- 
ter from the people. He sat firm and un- 
flinchingly, with uplifted arm holding back 
the appalling tide of evil that was menacing 
the whole empire. He heid it back; he did 
his duty. But nothing more was possible. 

We should probably have heard little of 
him and his life if it had not been for the 
one peculiar habit unusual with emperors. 
The men who hold power are usually the 
men of action, not the men of reflection. 
What they have done, and not what they 
have thought, is the measure of their work. 
But this particular man was otherwise. All 
the time that he was occupied with the end- 
less cares as ruler of three or four hundreds 
of millions of people, every little occurrence 
would stir his mind to speculating on the 
value of life or the true way of living. At 
the end of the day he would jot down the 
thoughtsthat cameto him. It might have 
been after acting as judge over the law 
courts of Rome; it might have been after 
tedious riding on horseback at the head of 
the legions; it may have been in the still 
hours of the nightwhen the soldiers were 
asleep and the great army was onthe eve of 
battle. 

We have no reason to think that he put 
those ideas in writing with any expectation 
that they would be given to the world. 
It is that circumstance which usually viti- 
ates or destroys the value of the private 
journals of great men. But in this special 
case we are able to read the actual thoughts 
of anemperor, Wecanenterhisinnermost 
soul; we can see the play of his motives; we 
can be more intimate with him than were 
his most intimate companions. He saysto 
us what he would not have said to them. 
He actually lays his own soul bare. 

It has been said that these thoughts have 
relatively little value, because they are not a 
system of philosophy. And yet I for one 
disagree altogether with that assertion. It 
is forgotten that in such writings you have 
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something more than mere ideas. You have 
the soul ofaman before you; you have what 
he felt and learned ous of his ownlife. Thave 
no hesitation in saying that a vastly larger 
number have been nourished and made 
strong by these teachings, than have been jn. 
fluenced and changed in their lives by any 
complete system of ethics. I would not de. 
tract from the value of the latter. We do 
want to reduce knowledge to a system 
where itis possible. But when something 
comes as the direct testimony of a man’s 
own feelings, it has a value quite separate 
from any scheme of philosophy. 

It is because these meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius-were the expressions of the man’s 
moods, thatthey are so valuable. Itis not 
as though he sat down and developed apn 
ideaout of his mind for the mere pleasure of 
thinking. It was not as if he set a problem 
for himself and sought to work it out through 
a process of axioms and formulas, as a man 
might doin geometry. It was simply that 
when the weight of his day’s or year’s ex. 
perience pressed heavily upon him, it tended 
to crystalize suddenly intoathought. What 
he had learned as a king andruler of mep 
wouldthen become incarnate in one sentence. 

What then was it that he believed in go 
thoroughly? What was the thing he cared 
for most completely? What lay at his heart 
as his supreme desire? What did hecare for 
more than life itself? What was the one 
idea that saturated his whole being and gave 
him the clue to the purpose of life? 

It was, I think, mainly the idea of the so/- 
dier at his post. That was his conception of 
duty; nay, further, that was his idea of the 
aim of existence. He did not ask himself 
‘‘HHow came I at this station? What put me 
here? Why should I not have been else- 
where?” He had no blame to lay onthe 
Universe; no blame to lay anywhere. It was 
simply that he was through and through im. 
pressed with thethought that a man’s great 
and supreme duty was to stay faithfully at 
the post assigned him, be the soldier on 
guard. How it came that he was assigned 
to that post, he did not claim to understand. 
His one aim, or purpose, was to stay there 
at the post faithfully. He says this over and 
over again. He never thinks of the fact that 
there is any privilege in being a king or an 
emperor. He had more pleasure in reading 
the sayings of the slave Epictetus, than the 
wisdom even of Plato. He had only one 
thought always before him, and that was how 
to be true to the post where he.had been 
placed. The aim of life for him was to do 
that service in truth and loyalty. 

But what was the solution? Where was he 
to look for help and sustenance? What 
power should he leanupon? It is at this 
point that we touch at the depth of feeling 
that existed in Marcus Aurelius. He gives 
the answer to this inquiry with unceasing 
monotony. It is iterated and reiterated, like 
that other word ‘‘endurance,’’ in the whole 
philosophy of Stoicism, It is his basis of 
consolation. 

When trial or difficulty is upon you, where 
shall you look for help? You receive the 
answer, ‘‘Within yourself.”’ But if affliction 
menaces you, if the dearest objects of earth 
are taken away, where shall you turn for re 
lief? Again the sameanswer, ‘‘Within your 
self.” If your aim fails, if your schemes £° 
wrong, if success is snatched from you, ¢0 
what shall youlook? Where is the relief? 
Again comes the same reply ‘‘Within your 
self.’”’ If misfortune comes, if sickness 1 
upon you, if what you have striven for and 
aimed at for many years, is taken away; 
where shall you look? Again the same ol 
reply, ‘‘Within yourself.”’ 

This was the supreme element of cons0 
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lation for Marcus Aurelius, He says it so 
many times that at first we seem to weary of 
it. By and by we appreciate its meaning. 
It was no philosophy of selfishness, no self- 
concentration, But, on the other hand, it 
was a conviction that there is a divine ele- 
ment in one’s self and that relief alone can 
come by cultivating that one divine element. 


It is strange to think that he had caught at 
the one greatest thought in the religion that 
was becoming the rival of his own philos- 
ophy and was soon to triumph over that 
same empire on whose throne he now sat as 
emperor. While he who was at the head of 
affairs swaying the concerns of the entire 
civilized worid, was saying and writing as 
the deepest thought he could fall back upon, 
‘‘Within one’s self must be the source of 
strength, the basis of consolation,’’ down at 
the very bottom of society, among the slave 
class, in the catacombs under the ground, 
where the dead were laid away, they were 
whispering to themselves the _ greatest 
thought of the new religious faith, when they 
said, ‘*Zhe Kingdom of Heaven ts within you.’ 
It was that idea more than anything else, 
which lay at the basis of the philosophy of 
Marcus Aurelius. It was where the carpenter 
of Nazareth would have joined hands with 
the emperor of Rome. 


But what, then, was the satisfaction in it 
all? Why should I stay at my post as a sol. 
dier? Why be faithful to whatevertask may 
have fallen to mein life? Why rely always 
on the self within myself? Why look to the 
divine which is inside of me, as the source 
of consolation? Why cultivate that higher 
self? To what purpose is it all? We eat, 
drink, and tomorrow we die. Where is the 
reward? What is the compensation? Who 
shall pay me for this endurance? Who shall 
give me back what I have surrendered? 
What do you offer me as a Heaven? 


At this point we come to the grandest 
height ever touched by pagan philosophy. 
It is the one sphere where I somehow think 
they went to a loftier height than even many 
great teachers who have pleaded the cause of 
Judaism or of Christianity. 


It was the religion of the Stoics, more 
than any other, which asserted that virtue 
is its own reward. It is a commonplace doc- 
trine now; though few men even in our own 
day actually believe it. But when that ques- 
tion was put to Marcus Aurelius, he did not 
say: **Reward shall come by and by, the 
com pensation shall be given when the change 
comes.’’ He offered no crown in place of 
the cross. He had only one answer to that 
question, ‘‘Why?” Hecould say: ‘‘Because 
it gives every higher nature the most satis- 
faction.’?’ He could only assert: ‘‘I prefer to 
do this even if there be no reward. My own 
nature craves it. Though my lifeendina 
vapor, though it go out the next day, though 
it vanishin smoke, though I awake no more 
on the morrow, neither in time nor in eter- 
nity, on this issue it does not make the 
slightest difference. I would rather be this 
kind of a man, do this kind of a thing, live 
in this kind of a way. It is worth the while 
all for itself. I have tried it and I know.”’ 


The answer was sublime. As we know, 
the Stoic offered no Heaven. There was no 
future joy that should balance the present 
suffering; no pleasure by and by which 
Should offset the pain. Whatever joy came, 
whatever pleasure there was, had to be at 
the present time, at the very moment when 


One was suffering the pain or enduring the. 


evil. The satisfaction was simply in doing 
the right thing itself, in being that kind of a 
person, in acquiring that form of inner 
Strength; in being able to look within one’s 
Self, and, in the presence of the divine ele- 
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ment there, to have the ‘‘peace that passeth 
understanding.”’ 

This is the grandest thought of the whole 
Stoic philosophy. There is something sub- 
lime in the fact that once in human history 
a religion has urged that kind of teaching. 
It has been proven for once, at least, that a 
motive for high conduct, for ideal aims and 
lofty aspirations existed and was regarded 
as adequate, wholly irrespective of any 
promised compensation or reward. Once in 
the course of human affairs there were 
men whocared to be true and noble, although 
they did not feel any positive hope that they 
would receive a return for it in a life after 
death. Without that expectation they nev- 
ertheless adhered to their great principles. 
Whatis more, they liveduptothem. Here 
was a man who without that other assurance 
found it worth his while to be an ideal man 
all for its own sake, irrespective of any ex- 
ternal reward. Whatever we may think 
about it now, I am glad for that very reason 
that ¢Aey did not have a belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul,—yjust so that it might be 
proven for once that some men have been in- 
spired by the love of virtue wholly for its 
own sake; that some men have cared to be 
ideal characters and live up to the noblest 
and purest elements within themselves, al- 
though without the assurance of any ex- 
trinsic Compensation. 

Marcus Aurelius was one of the few men 
who reminds us of the greatest of all para- 
doxes in the science of ethics. How is it, we 
ask, that one of the great aims we have is 
to remove pain and give happiness to man, 
—and vet that it is only just through that 
Same pain and trial that there is developed 
what we call ‘‘strong character’? We admit 
the paradox. Itisthere. My own aim is 
to give joy to others and help them in their 
trials. I believe that one of the great pur- 
poses of life must be to impart happiness to 
others. And yet itis to meas clear as the 
day, that strength of character comes not 
through having happiness, but through ex- 
periencing pain and difficulty. The Stoic 
actually sough¢ trial and pain for himself, in 
order that he might grow strong; while at 
the same time he strove to give pleasure to 
others and to relieve others from pain. 

If it had not been for difficulty and trial, 
for pain and suffering, if there had been only 
joy and happiness in existence, there would 
never haverisen any Stoic philosophy, there 
would never have been any Marcus Aurelius, 
The Stoic was the man who discovered all 
the worth there was in that grindstone of 
pain and suffering. No other religion has 
ever taught it so plainly or appreciated it so 
completely. Others have said that pain and 
suffering existed in order to make us see the 
worthlessness of life. ‘‘But no,’’ the Stoic 
said, ‘‘they are just what make life worth 
living, because they are the means by which 
we discipline ourselves to become firm and 
strong.” Anditistrue. Since the begin- 
ning of time, so far as we can trace the 
course of events, strong character has been 
made in that way only. 

Strength of character is not a something 
received at birth. It is an acquired gift. 
Men of power rarely come from the walks of 
life that have been easy. Strength has only 
been acquired by those who have been 
obliged to move along the rough and stony 
paths. This was the truth appreciated by 
that emperor on the throne of the Roman 
Empire. He had discovered the law of 
human nature. Those who always have 
their own way, do not become the strong 
men and the strong women. Discipline and 
difficulty are what make character. The 
Stoic for that reason sought to walk in the 
stony paths. He preferred difficulty, because 
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he wanted the discipline acquired through 
overcoming it. 

It is a striking circumstance that this em- 
peror should have had such a profound faith 
in a God. That wasthe one element in the 
universe he required, in order to sustain 
him in his effort and struggle. All the liter- 
ature of consolation of our own day, with its 
song about the ‘‘Sweet Bye and Bye,” would 
have had no meaning to him. The upward 
look of hope to another life as a source of 
inspiration, he never displays. He let all 
that take care of itself, In this regard he 
has reversed the almost universal tendency. 
The average man has said, ‘‘1 mightdo with- 
out God; but spare me Immortality. Grant 
me the hope of heaven.” 

Here, however, was a man who said noth- 
lug with regard to that hope. It is not that 
he denied it. He simply never uses it asa 
motive. Buton the other hand he would 
have said: ‘‘Though you take away Heaven, 
spare me my faith in God.”’ It was not, how- 
ever, quite what the popular mind would un- 
derstand by that kindof a Being. The Stoic 
had a profound mind, though he speculated 
little in metaphysics. No; what this emperor 
demanded was a faith in an order/iness in the 
universe. That was all that he required. 
Again and again he falls back upon that as- 
Surance: a trust in the divine principle of 
order. frie does not care what may come to 
himself, if only he can have that confidence 
that he fits in somehow, that all his efforts 
will be adjusted to a universe whose parts 
are working together. That was the one 
faith he required. No other writer that I can 
think of, save the Hebrew psalmist, has so 
much to say of faith or trust in an overruling 
Providence. Cowper's great hymn, ‘‘God 
moves in a mysterious way,” would be an 
exact reproduction, in English verse, of the 
thought and feeling in those writings of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Sometimes the emperor calls it ‘‘Nature,”’ 
and the true life is the life ‘‘according to Na- 
ture’; sometimes he names it the Universe, 
and the true life is the life according to the 
Universe; then again he calls it God, and 
the true life is the life according to the divine 
element in ourselves that comes from God. 

I might also venture to single out and ar- 
rapge a chaplet of twelve sayings, illustra- 
ting the tendencies of Marcus Aurelius. 
Occasionally it will be a thought; then again 
asentiment; once or twice, a kind of prayer. 


A frince may shrink into the figure of a private person 
and yet, when the commonweal requires it, be able again to 
act with all force and majesty becoming the character of a 
prince. — 

Accustom one’s self to think upon nothing that we could 
not reveal to others if they asked to know it; so that if the 
soul were laid open, nothing would appear that was not 
Sincere and in accordance with the good of others, or so 
that there would not be one thought or fancy that we could 
not bring to light without a blush, 

If any man is able to convince me or show me that I do 
not think or act right, I will gladly change, for I seek the 


truth by which no man was ever injured. 


That which does no harm to the state can do no harm to 
the citizen. That cannot be for the good of a single bee, 
which is not for the interest or the good of the whole hive. 

One thing only troubles me; and that is, lest I should do 
something contrary to my nature as a man, either in a way 
it does not allow, or what it does not allow. 

Nothing happens to a person that it isnot in his power to 
go through with. 

When I have done a good act and another is the better 
for it, why should I care to look any further and have 
others know it, or why should I expect a requital: 

Men exist for the sake of one another; therefore, either 
teach them or bear withthem. 

Today I rushed clear out of misfortune; or rather I threw 
misfortune from me; for to speak the truth, it was not out- 
side nor even any further off than my own fancy. 

Itis the property of a rational soul to look into its own 
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nature, form its own qualities, and shape itself to what 
character it pleases; and so whether life proves long or 
short, it gains the end of living. 

Nothing that does not enter my mind and get within me 
can ever injure me. Let me hold to this and [ am safe. 

W hat is agreeable to thee,O Nature, is so to me also. Noth- 
ing is early or late for me that is seasonable for thee, Every- 
thing is fruit for me that thy seasons bring, O Nature! 
From thee all things come; in thee all things subsist; to thee 


allthings return. And sol say of the world, ‘*Dear City 
of God,” 


Marcus Aurelius passed years of his life 
making such collections of sayings out of his 
Own experience, They came through his 
personal struggles, through trialsin his daily 
life. For nineteen years he carried the 
weight and burden of that position as the 
emperor of thecivilized world. And yet he 
was the grandest example of the Stoic that 
has ever lived! 

When I think of those men, and most of 
all of this emperor,a work of sculpture always 
comes back to me as illustrating the qual- 
ities of strength and endurance which they 
sought to acquire. It is that figure of the 
‘‘Dying Gaul’’ in the museum of the Capitol 
at Rome. TheStoics weretoa degree inthat 
attitude all theirlives. We see that figure 
leaning over on one hand, the head bent 
slightly, the whole form holding itself 
firm, while the life blood is oozing away. He 
sees the drops falling; he cancountthem one 
by one. He knows he must die; yet he re- 
clines there firm and strong; resolute as 
though indeed a century of existence were 
before him. That arm shall not give way 
until life gives way. As we stand watching 
it, we enter into his mood. It almost seems 
to us as though we caught something of his 
strength and resolution. Whether life bea 
minuteor a century;though one saw it ebbing 
away each instant,—the arm shall stay firm, 
it shall not yield until the end. That was 
Stoicism. 

And so I think of the grand old hero, 
Marcus Aurelius. His whole life to a degree 
was like that passing hour ofthe dying Gaul. 
He was waitingfor his end; and while it was 
coming, he was holding himself firm to 
the task assigned him, all the time ready 
for the inevitable. He carried in him- 
selfthe dying Roman Empire. What wasto 
be the outcome in the future he did not know. 
Alas! he could see its life blood oozing away. 
But he rested firmly on his arm, every muscle 
steady and true sothat he might not fail at 
the time of catastrophe; so that he might at 
last close his own eyes at the end of life in 
calmness and serenity. Andso by and by 
the end didcome. After nineteen years of 
care and anxiety, worn away with sickness, 
but withthe mind still uninjured, in thecamp 
surrounded by his soldiers he passed away 
from earth. 

So far as we know he was the grandest 
hero of the pagan world—far more noble 
I think than Socrates; because the character 
we reverence in the latter, was, after all, more 
a creation of the idealist Plato. But no 
dreamer came to alter the story of the life 
and character of MarcusAurelius. I valueit 
supremely because of the one circumstance; 
for once in the course of human historyit has 
been proven thata man could teach the value, 
or worth, of noble character a// for its own 
sake,and could-be aluminousexample of it in 
himself. When aman says to me, ‘‘Thereis 
no usein such teaching; who could be willing 
to make the sacrifice for the sake of a higher 
life, without the promise of a reward?’’— 
when men tell me that there is no use of an 
Ethical religion, because individuals will not 
care for it if it demands that we love virtue 
wholly irrespective of any other consider- 
ation,—I can always answer: ‘‘One man at 
least has done this. Do not deny it unless 
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you have tried it.’’ This man gives histes- 


timony out of his own life. What was pos- 
sible in oné€ Single being, at least might be a 
conceivable possibilityin all mankind. The 
example is there. Here wasan instance ofa 
person who did his duty and asked for no 
extrinsic reward. 

When you tell me that that could not be 
worth the while, that we are urging an im- 
possible dream, an aerial illusion, I an- 
swer: ‘‘How do you know unless you have 
tried it?’’ I at least can tell you of one man 
who didtry it, and in his own life as well as his 
own teachings, denied your assertion. He 
testified, by all that he discovered in his own 
existence,that there was an intrinsic worth in 
life itself, whatever beitslength. With that 
example and assurance, though it were the 
only instance on record, I could rest uncon- 
cerned about what may happen in the future. 
Whatever may occur to alterthe religious 
faith or belief or hopes of men, it has been 
shown that a man without those faiths or 
hopes found it worth his while to be just and 
true and loyalto the end. 

When, however, I come to the last and 
most critical question: ‘‘Why was it that the 
teachings of Marcus Aurelius never became 
a universal religion? How did it happen that 
it did not survive and win millions on mil- 
lions of disciples ?’’—then we are face to face 
with another problem. That teaching seemed 
to have all the elements essential for an ideal 
religion; and yet it has never won the hearts 
of the multitude. 

I account for thisin two different ways. In 
the first place,even ifit were the very best pos- 
sibleideal, it could not have won universal 
ascendency. Fromthe beginning to the end 
of the world, there always have been and al- 
ways will be two classes of men and women. 
On the one hand, there will be the persons 
who by nature or instinct prefer to take life 
as it comes, to live for the most part in the 
pleasures of the day. They accept the world 
as they findit. They take what joy comes 
along; they seek it if it does not require too 
much effort. They live the life of the world; 
and they die. It has not necessarily been an 
evil life. It may have been true and loyal. 
We do not necessarily look upon it as dad; 
onlyit lacks the element of idealism. The 
strength of that class of persons is not 
within themselves. They are the creatures 
of conditions. Probably to the end of time 
the majority of the human race will be on 
this side, It is natural, inevitable. Men want 
happiness. They will seek it even though 
they cannot find it. They will take it today, 
though they are sure they cannot have it 
tomorrow. 

But on the other hand, there has always 
been another class of persons, of a somewhat 
different kind. They arein the minority— 
though there are more of them at certain 
epochs than at others. They are the sterner, 
severer natures. They are notsatisfied with 
the pleasures of daily life; it is not enough 
for them justto live, They want to acquire 
something; to feel themselves becoming 
stronger, riper, more mature in themselves. 
They would be willing to make sacrifices, to 
forego pleasures, even to shorten their lives 
if need be, in order to acquire that inner 
strength. They would rather live uptoa 
higher self within themselves for a few 
years than to have a whole century of a 
lower kind of existence. 

Some will choose the aim of the Stoic. The 
majority will always choose the easier life. 
This circumstance alone would have ac. 
counted for the fact that such a teaching did 
not become a universal religion. 

But what is more, the Stoicism of those 
great characters in Rome was through and 
through influenced by the conditions of the 
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age. There was one mistake in its teachings, 
which of itself paralyzed its power for the 
future. It was the illusion which prevailed 
so extensively in antiquity, of thinking of 
human affairs as moving inacircle. The 

spoke not so much of the wheel of fortune. 
but rather of the wheel of /ate. That 
thought comes out again and again in those 
reflections of Marcus Aurelius. It even gives 
him consolation. He says to himself: 
‘‘What has taken place will hereafter take 
place again. All lifeisthesame. Human 
affairs move inacircle. Why then should 
we care to live ten thousand years when we 
should see history repeating itself over and 
over again?’’ That was the flaw in Stoicism. 
An enthusiastic lover of ancient literature 
once asked me to mention one single idea of 
the modern world, which could not be found 
already in the earlier philosophy of Greece 


and Rome. I replied by quoting the lines 
of Tennyson: 


‘*For I doubt not through the ages one unceasing pur- 
pose runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns.”’ 


He admitted that it would be difficult te 
find an example of that idea in antiquit 
We are so used to this other thought now, 
that we cannot appreciate the effect of its 
absence eighteen centuries ago. We do not 
know what it meant that they should not 
have had any idea of the law of evolution. 
Today itis a sublime element of consola- 
tion. Wedo not need to see the result of 
our own efforts in our lives or in our own 
age; but we always think of them as bearing 
fruit sometime, We dream of a coming 
millenium. We are sustained by it when 
facing the defeat of our own labors, or see- 
ing them accomplish so little. We do not 
need to be assured that this social ideal will 
arrive during our day or generation. We 
are sustained by it just as if it were actually 
coming tomorrow. It is for that reason, | 
assume, that men and women nowadays are 
so fond of reading about Social Ideals. We 
like to study them, to dream about them. 
We know, most of us, that they will not ar- 
rive even in the next century. We shall 
never see them nor realizethem. But no 
condition of the world, however dark, no 
overthrow of existing institutions, no inroad 
of barbarians, no calamity conceivable, save 
the extinction of human life onearth, would 
check the faith now existing in the human 
heart that somewhere and sometime a better 
and higher age iscoming. Wecontinue in 
that assurance, we work in the faith of it. 
If Stoicigm could have had that discovery, 
it might have won millions of disciples. And 
yet, perhaps, we are glad that they did not 
have it in antiquity. It makes those heroic 
characters seem all the more noble, 

It was a great thought of Joseph Mazzini, 
expressed by him somewhere in the middle 
of our century, when he said: ‘‘We—the men 
of the present—are standing between two 
epochs; between the tomb of one world 
and the cradle of another.’’ What he says 
is true. And what is more, it was exactly 
true of the epoch of the reign of the great 
Stoic, MarcusAurelius. Then, too, they were 
at the tomb of one epoch and atthe cradle of 
another. We can fancy what it would have 
implied if only that emperor could have 
known it. But aveil was over his eyes. No 
man in the world as yet had drawn that veil 
away. They had not discovered the laws of 
history. 

But allthe more, for the very reason that 
they did not have that element of consola- 
tion, because they are unsustained by suchas 
surance, it makes their loyalty to the highet 
life the more extraordinary. We value! 
even more than if they had been sustained by 
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that kind of an assurance. But without any 
such hope, without any consciousness as to 
the future at all, merely inspired with a be- 
lief that an order prevailed in the universe— 
those grand old Stoics thought it was worth 
the while to endure any kind of sacrifice, 
surrender any form of pleasure, submit to 
any trial, yield to any external evil, if it 
helped them in acquiring that inner strength, 
so as to live more truly and completely as 
perfect men and perfect women. 

The Age of Greece had come to an end. It 
had given birth to the philosophy of Plato, 
the ethics and life of Socrates, the drama of 
/Eschylus, the art of Phidias, the statesman- 
ship of Pericles. But better than all, ofa 
more lasting worth I think, was the gift, in 
spite of its mistakes; of this ethics, or reli- 
gion of Stoicism. I say for one, frankly, that 
if it came to thechoice of losing from his- 
tory the philosophy of Plato and the Par- 
thenon on the Acropolis, or on the other 
hand the ethics of the Stoics, I would say: 
Let that all go; but save us the records of 
the life and teachings of the Stoics. ‘‘The 
time is fastcoming when we shall need those 
records; the age is close at hand when we 
shall go back to them forstrength. If it 
comes to a choice, rather than the philosophy 
of Plato, the art of Greece, save for me and 
for all mankind the life and teachings of that 


slave Epictetus, and of this emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius.,’’ 


Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun,—Every passing event gets a noble value from 
the assurance it gives us of God. 


(on.—Obedience must be the struggle and desire 
of our life. 


Tues.—The meaning of life is that man must live 
by the divine life not his own. 


Wied.—Things which never could have made a man 
happy, develop a power to make him 
strong. 


VUburs.—When a man suffers, everything depends 


upon whether he turns to the lower or the 
higher helps. 


Fri.— Duty is measured by chance, and yet the 
essential idea of duty is never weakened. 


Sat,—Be sure your sorrow is not giving you its best 
unless it makes you a more thoughtful 
person than you have ever been before. 


—Phillips Brooks. 
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Happy Homes. 


BY MRS, JESSIE WHITSITT. 


Money will always buy the services of a housekeeper; love 
alone secures a homemaker. 


The home is responsible, to a very large 
degree, for the going astray of our sons 
and daughters. The father becomes so much 
absorbed in his business and politics, the 
mother in her housework and sewing, that 
they quite forget that their children have 
hearts and brains to cultivate and develop; 
they have no time to sympathize with them 
in their joys and sorrows, and many lit- 
tle hearts ache for the love and care that is 
justly due them. Children do not realize 
the deep solicitude of the constant care they 
occasion, but they can fully appreciate de- 
Clarations of love and kindness. The mighti- 
est of all agencies to lead the young in 
paths of virtue isin the hands of parents, 
and to command this agency it is necessary 
that they make a happy home. Children to 
be happy need encouragement, praise and 
Plenty of love; it is not enough that they 
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escape censure and punishment, but they 
want positive approval when they have done 
right, then they will be made to feel that 
the path of doing right is the path of pleas- 
antness and peace. The making of ahome 
is regarded by many women as a necessary 
evil, and is a never ending struggle with 
patience and labor, which often ends in the 
defeat of the weary worker. This is dueto 
the early training, which teaches us that 
homemaking or housekeeping should be con- 
sidered as an art, to be acquired by thorough 
education and preparation for the work. 
Would that wives and mothers would realize 
that it does not require wealth, fine houses 
and servants to make a happy home. With 
acheerful, unselfish manner, adaptation to 
circumstances, systematic and careful man- 
agement, we can have more than places to 
eat and sleep—we can have the real homes 
where contentment and peace abide. _ Be- 
tween parents and children thereshould be a 
clear understanding and perfect confidence. 
True parents are guides, friends and instruc- 
tors; teaching the littleones,that the parents 
expect in after years to see them lift 
their arms against the tide of evil, and make 
the world better by being true men and 
women—the grandest life on earth. Moth- 
ers, take the hand of your children, your 
boys as well as your girls, restraining them 
when they stray, guiding them in the direct 
path, that they may escape what so many 
have learned by bitter experience. Do par- 
ents realize what great mistakes they are mak- 
ing by living so farapart from the children? 
Dothey know how much real beauty and hap- 
piness they are missing? Let the children 
grow up by your side, your friends, your 
comrades, feeling implicit trust in you; then 
younger arms will be ready to support you, 
when you are feeble. 

To care for each other’s welfare, comfort 
and happiness is the basis upon which rests 
the happy home. Theinfluence of a home, 
where kindness and consideration consti- 
tute the law with father, mother, sister and 
brother, is greater than any words can tell; 
while the life of all within its circle is one of 
perpetual light, with all things bright and 
restful. The aim of allshould be to makea 
heaven of their home, where the nien will 
seek it as a place of rest and peace, the 
mothers will not be cross and fretful, the 
children will not quarrel and become street 
prowlers. 

Our subject is unending; but let parents 
take thought as to the outreach and the great 
importance of having happy homes. 


The Sunday School 


Children’s School of Ethics and Ke- 
ligion. 


FROM A STATEMENT WRITTEN FOR THE TROY 
NORTHERN BUDGET BY REV. E. M. FAIRCHILD 
OF THE UNITARIAN CHURCH, TROY, 

N. Y. 


The plans for the Children’s School of 
Ethics and Religion were begun about six 
months ago, and these plans have been used 
in the Sunday school of the Unitarian Church 
during the last four months. 

The freedom with which the Unitarian 
church is characterized makes it possible 
for the teachers of the Children’s School of 
Ethics and Religion to systematize their 
teaching. Thoroughness and system have 
made their way into the public schools, and 
secular knowledge is taught with skill; but 
the elements of thoroughness and system 
and skill in teaching have not yet made 
their way inta the schools of the church. 
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The Children’s School of Ethics and Reli- 
gion seeks to give children thorough and 
systematic instruction by competent teach- 
ers. To be convinced that the course 
ofinstruction is thorough and systematic one 
needs but to read thecourse as given below:— 

KINDERGARTEN.—A two years’ course 
open to children between 6 and 9g years of 
age; a trained kindergartner as teacher. 

ETuHICcS.—Subjects of study, obedience, 
truthfulness, love, gentleness, industrious- 
ness, helpfulness. 

OC) RELicion.—Subject of study, God is the 
one who makes all things live and move and 
havetheir being. The religious nature will 
be cultivated by means of worshipful 
hymns and devotional exercises. 

Junior MIDDLE DEPARTMENT.—A two years’ 
course. Children g to 11 years. 

ETuHics.—Subjects of study, obedience, 
truthfulness, love, gentleness, industrious- 
ness, helpfulness, bravery, care and thor- 
oughness. 

RELIGION. —Subject of study, God, the life 
of the universe, loves his children,and would 
have them fulfil their ideals of noble life. 
Obedience to our highest ideals is obedience 
to God. God is well pleased with this 
obedience, Kicher religious exercises. 

MIpDLE DEPARTMENT.—A two years’ course. 
Children 11 to 13 years. 


(jEruics.—Subjects of study, obedience, 
truthfulness, love, gentleness, industrious- 
ness, helpfulness, bravery, care and thor- 
oughness, self-control, ambition. 


RELIGION.—Subject of study, the funda- 
mentals of the religion of Jesus, taught bio- 
graphically. It is hoped that the children 
will fall in love with the great prophet. 
Richer religious exercises. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT.—A two years’ course. 
Children 13 to 15 years. 


Eruics.—First year’s subjects, obedience, 
truthfulness, industriousness, helpfulness, 
bravery, care and thoroughness, self-control, 
ambition, personal improvement. Practice 
will be given in making correct ethical judg- 
ments. Second year’s subjects, the funda- 
mental principles of ethics. A_ simple, 
systematic statement will be givcn. 


RELIGION.—First year’s subject, the re- 
ligion of Jesus, taught topically, the mean- 
ing ofreligious terms being carefully de- 
fined. Richer religious exercises. Second 
year’s subjects, the fundamental truths of 
religion. These will be simply, fully and 
systematically stated. Richer religious ex- 
ercises. 

The principle upon which the whole teach- 
ing of this school is based is this: A’child’s 
mind is a growing thing. True teaching is 
assisting the child’s mind to grow. If one 
would wisely assist the child’s mind to grow 
one must inspirethe child to the right solu- 
tion of the questions which come naturally 
to the child’s own mind. The _ teacher 
should take the child for what it is, and 
help it into more developed life; the 
teacher should in no case force upon 
the child’s mind, questions that are not 
naturally of interest to the child’s mind, 
questions that are outside of the child’s 
experience, but should deal with the ques- 
tions that are vital to the life of the child. 
The child of seven is naturally ready for 
a discussion of the question of obedience to 
its parents; of twelve for the question of 
obedience to God; obedience to natural laws, 
to government, to the highest wisdom, may 
be thoroughly taught to the boys and girls 
of fifteen. So with the other virtues, they 
all need emphasis at the proper time and 
in the way fitted to actually succeed in 
lodging in the mind of the childa clear, con- 
sistent, inspiring ideal. 
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day-school will hold a fair for the benefit of 
the Day Nursery. Beginning about March 
24, Rev. Watari Kitashima will give the first 
of four lectures, on Life in Japan (2), The 


Constructive | Chinese-Japanese War, and The Religions of 


Japan—Buddhism, Confucianism and Shinto- 
ism. 


The Unity Club of Cincinnati, of which 
Rev. E. A. Coil, minister of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, is president, is giving a course 
of fortnightly Wednesday evening lectures on 
the various sects and religions, ip/which a 
representative of the religious denomination 
in question gives reasons for the faith that is 


in him. Judaism, Islam, Universalism, Ro- 
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copy. 
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THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


sophy, Protestant Episcopalianism, Chris- 
tian Science, Presbyterianism, Spiritualism, 
Methodism and Unitarianism are represented, 
The course tickets are one dollar. Single 
admission is ten cents, except to hear the 
lecturer on Islam, who had to come from 


New York to deliver his lecture; the price of 


Remittances should be made payable to admission to his lecture being put at twenty- 
Bloch & Newman, and should be by express five cents. 


money order, post-office money order, draft, 
check on CAicago bank or registered letter, 


Discontinuances, — Subscribers wishing Crookston’”’ has 


Crookston, Minn. 
The ‘*First Scandinavian Free Church of 


recently been organized 


UNITY stopped at the expiration of their sub-|upon the same basis as the Free Church of 


scriptions should notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their wish to have it 


continued. 


Changes of Address.— When a change of 


address is desired, both the new and the old 


Tacoma. State Senator P. M. Ringdal is 
president of the society, but a minister has 
not as yet, we believe, been secured. Con- 


nected with the church 1s a Ladies’ Friendly 


address must be given and notice sent one|5°ciety and a Literary Society with a mem- 


week before the change is desired. 


Business Letters should be addressed to 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dear- 


born St., Chicago, Ill. 


bership of forty-five. 
Duluth, Minn. 
The Unitarian Church in this place is doing 


exceedingly well this winter. Its Sunday- 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Chicage school and Women’s Auxiliary report a 


Post-office. 


Wotes from the Field 


Chicago. 

Unity CHURCH Notes:—On Tuesday 
evening, February 19, a dramatic perform- 
ance was given in the parlors of the church 
to raise money for the charity work of the so- 


ciety. The proceeds will be divided between]: 


the Ladies’ Aid Society and the ‘‘Saturdays,”’ 
two-thirds going to the former, and one-third 
to the latter. 


The regular monthly social of the Frater- 
nity was held on the evening of February 


21st, at the residence of Mrs. Sunny, 138]Club, under the able leadership of Mr. L. J 


Astor St. 


largely increased membership. The latter 
has introduced a new plan, of giving monthly 
teas, at which the topic of conversation is one 
of the Unitarian leaders. The attendance of 
the Sunday service is steadily growing, so 
that the seating capacity of the church is 
sometimes taxed and people have to sit in the 
aisles. The Sunday evenings are wisely used 
for the discussion of such practical topics as 
l'rades Unions, Single Tax, United States 
Monetary Policy, Profit Sharing, Pension 
System, Industrial Co-operation and Munici- 
pal Reform. The course of lectures was de- 
signed in the interest of laboring men and 
has reached them to quite an extent. Unity 


Ilopkins, has gone steadily on from year to 


It is probable that the Fraternity will give} year, and now takes rank as the leading liter- 


an entertainment in the course of two orjary society of the city. 


Its program from 


three weeks, whose object will be the raising] February to May includes Kidd’s ‘Social 


of money to renovate the church parlor, 


Evolution,’’ Voltaire, The Chinese and Japan- 


which stands in great need of new carpets|ese War, Parliamentary Government, The 


and new wall-paper. 
what nature the entertainment is to be. 
i 2. 


Cincinnati, O. 


At the Reading Road Unitarian Church 
beginning February 17, Rev.George A. Thayer 
will preach a series of sermons, suggested by 
Drummond’s ‘‘Ascent of Men,’’ on 


Prof. 


It is not known yet of} Best Four Novels of the Year, The Origin of 


Conscience, Martin Luther, New England 
Transcendentalism. Rev. Watari Kitashima, 
Ph. D., of Tokio, Japan, delivers three lec- 
tures here March 13, 14 and I5. G. 


Erie, Pa. 
At the annual meeting of the First Univer- 
salist Church, February 6, it was shown by 


“The Dream of Human Creation.” “The the reports of the officers that the condition 
Bie of Men» s0Tie Love of nie 7 ue of the society had greatly improved during 


‘*‘The Conscience of Man.’’ 


The Friday|'P¢ Ye". 
evenings, beginning February 15, will be 


The church has paid its way and 
has increased in membership, Rev. Howard 


> . 
given to a talk upon ‘*A Summer in England MacQueary’s sermons attracting many per- 


with a College Glee Club,’’ by Mr. Wm 


Sampson, assisted by Mr. T. H. Kelly, who nomination. Sr. 


sons not identified with the Universalist de- 
MacQueary was unani- 


will exhibit stereoptican views of English mously invited to continue in the pastorate of 


places of note; a lecture on ‘‘John Ericson 
Inventor and Peacemaker,’’ by Mr. Thayer 


a lecture on ‘**The Science of Common 


Things,” by Mr. L. W. Hoffman; and an en 


tertainment by the Glee and Mandolin Club] Unity Church recently. 
On the}]S. 


of the University of Cincinnati. 


the church, and the Erie Evening Herald 
announces that he has agreed to do so. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

-| Death has been busy in the households of 
The wife of Mr. C. 
Udell, who is one of the earliest and 


anniversary of Washington’s Birthday, after-| warmest supporters of the Unitarian Society, 
noon and evening, the children of the Sun-|died very suddenly the last week in January. 


She was a woman of wide reading and clear 
thought, and a recognized leader in the liter- 
ary life of the city, and will be greatly missed 
by the community and still more by her hus- 
band and children. Again, in the first week 
of February death removed Mr. I. M. Turner, 
whose wife is at the head of the present 
Board of Trustees of the church and has done 
so much to carry the movement steadily for- 
ward. Mr. Turner had also made a position 
for himself in the life of the city, and his 
funeral was attended by the city officials, the 
council, the members of the bar, and other 
organizations, while the flags were flying at 
half-mast on all the public buildings. At his 
funeral, beside the formal service of the 
clergymen, there were a few words spoken 
by his wife, tenderly touching upon the home 
life and inner character of her ‘‘thero,’’ as 
she called him. It was as fitting and impres- 
sive as it was unique. G, 


Grand Haven, Mich, 

Though the society here has had no minis- 
ter for more than a year, the Sunday School 
is still kept up by afew faithful teachers, and 
asermon read every Sunday for the twenty 


or thirty who gather to listen to it. G. 
lowa City, la. 
The Unitarian Society of this city has 
been giving a _ Dickens’ entertainment, 
which the lowa City Acpudlican of Feb. 16 


calls ‘‘a It consisted of a 


rare success.”’ 
procession of over thirty characters from the 
different works of this author, and of three 
scenes from the ‘*Tale of Two Cities,’’ **Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit’’ and **Old Curiosity Shop,’’ 
respectively. ‘*The procession was a striking 
one, and was rendered the more so by a 
happy poetic introduction’’ by the Unitarian 
minister, Rev. C. E. Perkins, who is a fre- 
quent and valued contributor to the Aepud- 
lican. G, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 

The monthly bulletin of the People’s 
Church of Kalamazoo shows an active, usefu] 
society. Rev. A. W. Gould will preach Feb. 
24, during Miss Bartlett’s attendance at the 
National Council of Women in Washington, 
D.C. 
garten and the regular Sunday-school classes, 
engaged upon the Life and Teachings of Paul, 
there is an adult class studying the Growth 
of Christianity under the leadership of Mrs. 
L. H. Stone. 


Besides the Sunday morning Kinder- 


Miss Bartlett gives a weekly 


.|lecture talk upon the **Growth of Religion’’ 


Thursday evenings. The Women’s Society, 
the Young People’s Guild and the Junior 
Guild seem very much alive, the special fea- 
tures of the month being a New England 
supper, a Valentine sale and social, anda 
Dickens Party. 

Oakland, Cal. 


The winter has been a busy one in the 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 


WRITING PAPER 


‘The finest made—for Polite Correspondence), 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


é Quires [72 an apn 5 and 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and ;. 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY Co. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


a 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 


THE BISLE: 
(TS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


- AND 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List’ of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


-_——_— eo 


This book has grown from the author's ‘‘What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work. wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

it presents in popular form the results of the 
aigher criticism and of the best and latest scholar: 
ship relating to the Bible 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 

WILSON'S COMMON SE SE EARDiLLS. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; 
differentfrom allother devices; the 
only safe,sim ple, comfortable, and 
invisible ear drum in the world. 
Hiundreds are being  benetitted 
where medical skill has failed. No 
string or wire attachmentto irritate 
Write for pamphlet. 


0. 
166 Trost Brag LOUISY LCE, KY. 
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Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


pulce 
BAKING 
POWDER, 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Fre« 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD, 


THE 


Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 


Devoted to the Advancement of 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


UNSECTARIAN AND FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Address, SAM’L COLLYER, TACOMA, WASH. 


A. B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDGRTARER), 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 
ee ee in introducing to their 

merican clientele 
their latest perfume MAT-SU-KI-TA. 
This delightful 
scent differs in odor 
from anything here- 
tofore produced. It 
has been called “tan 


incomparably delic- 


g | Unitarian parish here. Rev. Mrs, Wilkes’s 
» |vacation has 
senior pastor should give a great deal of his 


made it necessary that the 
time to the church. January 13, Mr. Wendte 
began a fortnightly course of Sunday evening 
lectures on ‘**Nature, Art and Religion in 


,? 


Italy,’’ which is to be completed March 24. 
Mr. Laurence Gronlund, the prophet of col- 
lectivism, spoke on the 20th to a large con- 
gregation, 


address the Pacific Unttarian says: 


Of the reception accorded his 


‘Some were delighted, a few incensed; 
the most of his hearers, however, listened 
with interest to his calm, moderate and earn- 
est presentation of collectivism and individ- 
uality. Mr. Gronlund holds that the latter 
element is not destroyed, but given larger 
play under the socialistic scheme.’’ 

Pittsfield, Mass. 
On Sunday evening, Feb. 17th, Unity 
church was filled to overflowing. Every avail- 
able fuot of space was used and hundreds of 


people were unable to get into the building. 
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ious perfume.” Weg 

heartily commend ith 
sueem||| to all lovers of the 
ae) ae celebrated 


Crab-Apple Blossoms 


"Crown Lavender Salts, Fpuc 
"so popular all overh,. 
"the world. | 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


TWo New Sermons oY Jenkin Lioyd jones 


——_ © —- 


I. Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hanc 
oi the Artist.” 


II. The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Ples 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on dell- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 


death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS ZACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


DIRECTIONS for us- 
ing CREAM BALM,.— 
Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the 
nostrils. Afteramement 
draw strong breath 
through the nose. Use 
three times a day, after 
meals preferred, anu be- 
Jore retiring. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses 
the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, Protects the Membrane from 
colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 
The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives relief at 
once, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 


——— 


a 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam. as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING, 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


and even the pulpit platform was pressed into 
service to provide seats. 
conducted by sixteen Mt. Lebanon Shakers, 
of whom ten were sisters. The topics touched 
on by the speakers were, Temperance, The 


[he vestibule was solidly packed with people 


The meeting was 


social Evil, Capital and Labor, The Social 
Life of the Shakers, and The Mission of 
Shakerism. 


in Unity church, and also the second time 


This was their second meeting 


that they have spoken in conservative Pitts- 
held in these 121 years of their existence as 
our next door neighbors. Rev. Mr. Horst has 
planned to have them once a year. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
At the January meeting of the Unitarian 
Club “Religious Education” was discussed 
by President Martin Kellogg, Prof. T. R. 
Bacon and Prof. William Cary Jones, of the 
University of California, Prof. Earl Barnes, 
of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Rabb 
Voorsanger, Rev. John Dickinson (a Metho- 
dist), of Los Angeles, and Dr. Stebbins. 
Kabbi Voorsanger combatted the views of 
Professors Barnes and Bacon and Dr. Stebbins 
on the desirability of theological-religious in- 
structions in the schools. Pres. Kellogg 
spoke strongly of the desirability of having 
divinity schools in intimate connection with 


universities and great cities. 


San Diego, Cal. 
Rev. H. Digby Johnston, now at San Ber- 
nardino, has received a unanimous call to set- 
tle over the Unitarian parish at San Diego. 


Streator, Ill. 
Rev. L. J. Duncan, of the Church of Good 
Will of this city, is giving an instructive and 
interesting course of sermans on ‘‘Iistoric 
Christianity,” showing the evolution of 
Christian dogma by taking up the important 
men who figured as orthodox or heretical in 


the early church. G. 
Sioux City, la. 
Unity Circle is this year devoting the first 
Wednesday afternoon of each month to 
readings from the poets; the second Wednes- 
day to papers on ‘‘Saints of the Christian 
Church,” illustrated by photographs of cele- 
brated masterpieces of painting; the third 
Wednesday to the “Study of the Sects,’’ 
led by Miss Safford; and the fourth Wednes- 
day to readings from ‘*Emerson’s Essays,”’ 
January having a fifth Wednesday this 
year, the circle gave a delightful reception 
to the Universalist Ladies’ Society and the 
Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Society on the after- 
noon of the 3oth. 
A number of the ladies of both of these 
societies are also members of Unity Circle, 
so thatall had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted. After an hour spent in conversa- 
tion interspersed with readings, refreshments 


/ 
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How to Govern Ghisago. 


BY A PRACTICAL REFORMER 


Endorsed by JOHN P. HOPKINS 
Endorsed by GEORGE B. SWIFT 
Anathematized by the GANG ALDERMEN 


The book is absolutely non-partisan, independent, fearless and 
truthful. It bristles with catchy,entertaining facts from the recent 
and current history of the city, tells the story of franchise rob- 
bery with a master pen without the slightest abuse of either cor- 
porations or municipal officials, lists the mustakes of the city gov- 
ernment, exposes the false pretenses of so-called reformers, presents 
the Civic Federation in itstrue light, draws the issues in municipal 
politics bold and clear, and lays down a plan for the better govern- 
ment of Chicago on a practical, common sense basis. The questions 
of civil service reform and municipalizing the quasi-public service 
are solved, not with a dreamer’s solution, but within the limits 
of immediate and successful realization. Read it and you will get 
a full 25 cents’ worth of inside information on local political issues. 


OTHER LIVE 25 CENT BOOKS 


A Siren’s Son. By Susie Lee Bacon. The author is a talented young Southern 
girl, already known far and wide for her short stories. 

Shylock’s Daughter. By Margret Holmes Bates, author of '‘The Price of the 
Ring,’’ ‘‘The Chamber Over the Gate,’’ etc. A live American novel that will 
sell both for its absorbing love story and its politics. Illustrated. 

The Russian Retugee. By Henry R. Wilson. 618 pages and not one of them 
dull. Sold until lately at $1.50. Copyright. 

Money Found. By Thos. E. Hill. Exposes the frauds practiced on the public 
by private banks, miscalled ‘‘national,’’ and outlines a practical reform. An ap- 
pendix gives a condensed encyclopedia of finance. Twenty-fifth thousand. 
From Earth’s Center. By S. Byron Welcome. The Single Tax illustrated in 
a charming story. Endorsed by Henry George. The Boston Herald says it 
will be read by millions who find ‘‘Progress and Poverty’’ too abstruse. 

A Modern Love Story, which does not end at the altar. By Harriet E.Orcutt. 
A novel throwing light on the oft discussed question, ‘‘Is Marriage a Failure?’’ 
The Pullman Strike. By Rev. Wm. H. Carwardine, pastor of the Methodist 
Church at Pullman, Ill. Gives the bottom facts underlying the great strike. 
A Story from Pullmantown. By Nico Bech-Meyer. A vivid picture of the 
life of the people underthe Pullman tyranny. 

The Auroraphone. By Cyrus Cole. A romance oftwo worlds, with interesting 
suggestions on politics, science and religion received over the ‘‘auroraphone’”’ 
from the planet Saturn. 

The Rights of Labor. An inquiry into the relations between employer and 
employed. Byalawyer. Explains clearly the present legal status of employees, 
and advocates a reform in the law. 

The Last Tenet Imposed upon the Khan of Tomathoz. 
Genone. A humorous story with many comical illustrations. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 
PUBLICATIONS OF j 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


— 


By Hudor 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 
The Jews and Jesus. A discourse,..........e ee eees 
Jesus, nis Life and his Times.......-..-seeseeeee. 
The Doctrines of Jesus........-. 


eeeeeee#eee@eeP@2rfceee#e#eee#eee8 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, s 
CHICAGO. 


175 Dearborn St., 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


were served. 
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for every page. 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER, 


Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufue Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 


[t wakes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 


Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 


just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 


times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’- 


—Chicago Trtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 


‘fof Humboldt, 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


~~ _— 
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Tue Faitw THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, by W. C. Gannett and 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones - . - Paper s5oc. Cloth, $1.00 
A Cuorvus or Faitn, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions. 
Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - Cloth, $1.25 
PRACTICAL PIE1Y - - - - - - .30 
APPLIED RELIGION, 
I. A New Help for the Drunkard . 10 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - - 10 
Ilf, No Sex in Crime - - - - 10 
1V. Not Institutions but Homes - - - .10 
THE RELIGIONS OF THER WorRLD. (First Series.) 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver - a3 ‘ 
Il. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry _ a 
Ilt. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics Sel 
lV. Buddha, the Light ot Asia : —— 
V. Socrates; the Frophet of Reason - - | neat 
Vi. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity - oo 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet ot Arabia | 79 cts. 
THE CAUSE OF THE TOILER - - - . 10 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE . . - : : .10 
TEN GREAT NOVELS - . - - . - 10 
Unity Mission TRACTS. 
esus, the Secret of His Power - .05 
rhe Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - : .05 
The Revised Ilell of Orthodoxy : - .05 
What is it to be a Christian - - ,05 
Unity SHort TRACTS. 
The Manliness of Christ . . - .02 
A Mother's Cry : .02 
Deathlessness, by W. c. G. and J. Ll. "y - . .02 
By Mrs. S.C. Lui. Jones. (Unity Mission Tracts.) 
Co-edneation of Husband and Wife - .05 
Co-education of Parent and Child - - . .05 
The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission - - . - - - .05 
TEN YEARS OF CuuRCH LiIFF: being the ‘‘Tenth Annual’’ 
(1893). of All Souls Church, containing reports, ser- 
mons,etc - : . - - - . .25 
THE Women’s Urrisinc. A Study of the International 
Coneress of Women . - - 10 
Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and ¢ haracter in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
Llovd Jones Per annum - - : : $1.00 
DEATH AS A FRIEND - - - - - - 205 
THE SELFISHNESS OF GRIEF - - - ,05 
THE WorpD OF THE Spirit: To the Nation, City, Church, 
Home, Individual - - .50 


The UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn 8t., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


churches as well as Mr. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 


BY 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, D. D. 


| LATE LECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY; HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 
| CONTENTS. 
Cuap. I.—Italian Reformers. Cuap. VI.—English Pioneers. 
Cuap. II,—Servetus. Cuap. VII.—Unitarian Dissent in England. 
Cuap. III.—Socinus Cuap. VIII.—Antecedents in New England. 
Cuap. 1V.—The Polish Brethren, Cuap, 1X.—Period of Controversy and Expansion 
Cuap. V.—Transylvania. CHapP. 


X.—The New Unitarianism. 


peace ss +} Guee POUTPAID. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.. 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


These three societies are doing practically 
the same kind of work, although neither the 
Reformed Jews noathe Universalists have a 
church organization, the majority of them 
attending Unity Church. 

It is hoped to have more meetings of this 
kind between societies which have so much in 
common. M. P. 

The Sioux City Datly 7ribune of a recent 
issue has the following note: Rev. T. P. Byrnes 
la., pastor of the Unitarian 
church at that place, delivered an address at 
Unity church last evening on ‘*Wendell Phil- 
lips.’’ There was a large audience and it was 
charmed and deeply stirred by the eloquent 
words of the speaker. Mr. Byrnes is an ora- 
torin the broadest sense. He makes an ex- 
cellent stage impression, and last evening he 
handled his subject with consummate skill 
and eloquence. 

St. Paul, 
W. R. formerly of Christ 
Church in Boston, Mass., will enter upon his 
work in the St. Paul Unitarian Church the 
first of March, His resignation was accepted 
by his church with exceeding ,regret, even 
the people outside of his own society uniting 
in the expressions of regret. A number of 
his and his wife’s friends met at dinner at the 
Hotel Thorndike in Boston, on Wednesday] 5, 
evening, Feb. 6, to express their regret over 
their departure from Boston, and their best 
wishes for the work in St. Paul. The company 
included representatives of several orthodox 


G. 
Minn. 


Rev. Lord, 


Lord’s associates 


in the Unitarian ministry. After dinner Rev. 


S. J. Barrows, of the Christian Register, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames and Mrs. Ames, Hon. 


James I. Myers, of Cambridge, and others 
spoke of the work of Mr. Lord for free reli- 


gion and good citizenship in Boston. Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison spoke of Mr. Lord’s 
work as a civic reformer, and closed his re- 
marks by reading a poem written for the oc- 
casion. 
Mr. Lord will be installed Wednesday, 
February 27, at which time his predecessor, 
Mr. Crothers, will be present. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
Rev. C. F. Brown, the minister of Unity 
Church in this city, is just beginning a course 
of Sunday evening lectures on ‘‘Great So- 
cialists of History,’’ the first lecture being on 
‘‘¢Graechus, the Socialist of Ancient Rome.” 
The purpose of these lectures is to review the 
lives of some of the great historical characters 
who have devoted themselves enthusiastically 
to the socialist ideal, showing the reforms 
they attempted, and in what pvints they 
failed. In this way it is hoped that the ex- 
perience of history may afford profitable les- 
sons to us who seek to solve the same pro- 
blems today. A series of addresses on the 
Religions of India will also be given Sunday 
mornings, beginning on February 17, with 
“Brahminism.” G. 


G. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
The Annual Report of the minister of the 
First Free Church of Tacoma, made January 
24, 1895, and reported in the February num- 
ber of Zhe Free Church Record, shows an 
encouraging growth and prosperity despite 
the hard times which have made church 
work so particularly hard on the Pacific 
Coast. Beginning with sixty-five charter 
members, the total enrollment upto date is 
226, of whom one has died, twenty-four have 
left the city, and four have withdrawn from 
the society, so that the membership is now 
197. It has been necessary to enlarge the 
seating capacity of the church. 

Washta, la. 

Rev. Thos. P. Byrnes, of Humboldt, Ia., 
exchanged pulpits with Miss Gordon, of 


The ‘*Favorite’’ Series 

In point of well-chosen contents, attractive 
appearance, and low price, the new ** Favorite 
Collections’ are far ahead of any similar 
music books puddished. 

The idea of collecting, in book form, such 
compositions as have most appealed to the 
people ai large was a most happy one, and 
singers and players of all tastes will he 


pleased w7zth the result as embodied in these 
six volumes. 


‘"Favorite Collection of Songs’’ 


56 songs whose merit and popular qualities have 
won the affections of all lovers of music. 160 
pages. 


“Favorite Collection Vocal Duets”’ 


41 easy duets by distinguished composers, each 
of which has reached a high degree of popularity, 
160 pages. 


‘Favorite Collection Plano Music’’ 


44 charming compositions from the best 
modern sources which hold an unchanging place 


in the favor of piano-players. Not difficult, 160 
pages. 


"Favorite Collection Dance Music’’ 


62 pages of dance music which are favorites 
in the best sense of the word. 160 pages. 


‘Favorite Collection of Waltzes” 


48 Waltzes, new and old, which several genera- 


tions have played, or danced to, or been fond of. 
160 pages. 


~ Favorite Collection Marches and Galops”’ 


most attractive examples of these lively and 
neha styles of music. 160 pages. 


Descriptive circulars free. 


Exquisitely designed covers, 
Heavy SO Cents 
Postpald. 
Lyon & HEALY. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


——— 


Paper 


. THE RELIGION or GOOD SENSE 


BMONTACS TWO MONTHS ON TRIAL FOR. 10 CENTS 


(TORS 


TO NE DOLLAR Prr YEAR 
Sesy FREDERICK A.BISBEE. PHILA 


= 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 
Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘‘Natural 
Method.”’ Instruction is ap 8 translation, but by 
conversational exercises he new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. ®, for Circular. 

LE FRANCAIS —A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the: other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivitual teaching 
and home lite for the buys. 


B KNAPP, S B 


—_ 


LEARN A TRADE: 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Il. 


—— +) 


IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHING 


Sioux City, last Sunday, and on his way 
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Don’t Forget 


that when you buy Scott’s Emul- 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott’s 
mulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes 
the making of Solid Flesh, and 


home stopped here and gave us three excel- 
lent addresses. The elements were dead 
against us, the weather being the worst of 
the season, but the audiences grew larger 
each meeting until our hall was filled the last 
day His 
subjects were, ‘*What is Salvation?’’ ‘*Wen- 
dell Phillips’’ and ‘**Religion of Character.”’ 
The cause of 


greatly strengthened here by these meetings. 


with eager, delighted listeners. 


rational religion has been 


We have Sunday-school and lay meetings 

regularly and the attendance and interest are 

steadily increasing. W. B. C. 
Winona, Minn. 

The Winona Daily Republican of Feb. 4, 
devotes two columns to a Sunday morning 
sermon on ‘‘Ingersoll and his Critics,’’ by 
Rev. F, C. Davis, of the Unitarian Church 


of this city. ‘The same paper also reports 


gives Vital Sirength. \t has no 


equal as a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anaemia, Ema- 
ciation, and 

Wasting Diseases of Children. 


Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. GOc. and $1, 
DO 


PO, WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED ARD.OR.SAU 


HAR BACH & CO, 809F ilbert St. Phila.Pa 


JB WANT a BARGAIN 


IC 


that the Unitarians on Sunday showed their 
appreciation of the services of their pastor, 
Rev. F. C. 
call to serve them another year, beginning 


Davis, by honoring him with a 
May 1. Under Mr. Davis’s ministration the 
church has prospered and the size of the con- 
gregations greatly increased, G. 
Rev. F. C. Davis, of the Unitarian church 
ofjthis place, has been assailed in the daily 


press by the orthodox ministers of the city, 


General or local 
Ladies or gents. 
a week. Exclusive territory 


dishes for a family in one minute 
without wetting the hands. 


the rest. Bright, polished dishes 
and cheerful wives 


> 


W.P HARRISON & CO. 


Agents. $75 


The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washes ail the 


Washes, rinses aud dries them 
You 
push the button, the machine does 


No scaided 
fingers, nosoiled haudsor clothing. 
No broken dishes, no muas, Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circularsfree 


, Clerk No. 12, Columbua, O. 


because of his recent defense of Ingersoll’s 
statement that Moses did not write the Pen- 


tateuch. His task was an easy one, as may 


be imagined, and will help to clear up the 
minds of people regarding the relation of 


1| Liberal religion to Christianity. Here is the 
beginning and end of the letters of one of his 


critics: 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
tion. No Scheme. We mean just what wesa 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


THIS HIGH-GRADE $60.00 MACHINE 
No Misrepresenta- 


This machine is yours free. No such opportunity hag 
ever before been offered. We shall continue these lib- 
eral terms for only a short time. Cut this out and 
write to-day. Sewing Machine Departm’t T 659 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 842 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


y 


of the Bible a barbarian.”’ 


“Liberty and Life.” 


DISCOURSES BY 


B.. FP. POWELL. 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


RIGHTEOUS- 


‘‘Does Mr. Davis himself believe 


was or was not of divine authority?’’ = G. 


a 
Deafness Cannot Be Cured 
diseased portion of the ear. 


stitutional remedies. 


the Eustachian Tube. 


novel, **A Singular Life,’’ occupies the firs! 
place, 


maggzine, but the leading separate article is 


ham Bell's narrative of her own experience in 
leayning to read the lips after she had lost 
heating. 


‘*To our citizens generally it may not have 
been so, but to me it was quite a genuine 
surprise to find, as was made so evident in 
your columns on Monday, that we have in 
our city a supposedly Christian pulpit that 
can devote itself to the defense of the views 
and statements of a man who calls the God 


that 
Christ was imcompetent to determine as to 
any book of the Old Testament whether it 


by local applications as they cannot reach the 
There is only 
one way to cure deafness, and that is by con- 
Deafness is caused by 
an inflamed condition of the mucous lining of 
When this tube is in- 
flamed you have a rumbling sound or imper- 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely closed. 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflam- 
mation can be taken out and this tube re- 


Che study Table 


In the At/antic for February Mrs. Wari’s 


the manner of serials in that 


one that follows, Mrs, Alexander Gra 


As a sort of companion paper. “A 
Voyage in the Dark’’ is the account which 
Mr. 


rienc 


‘<owland E. Robinson gives of an expe- 
An- 
zroup of articles is **A Study of the 


of his own after losing his sight. 
other 
Mob,” by a Russian, in which the data are 


taken from Russian life, and ‘‘Russia as a 
Civilizing Force in Asia,’’ which presents the 


other side of the shield. Miss Jewett, Mrs. 
Wiggin, and a Virginian writer, Miss Ewell, 
contribute short stories. Miss Thomas gives 


one of her pleasant mélanges of prose and 


CHERRY 


Pectoral 
For Colds and Coughs 


RECEIVED 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


AT THE 


World’s 


verse, and the promised series of ‘*New 


Figures in Literature and Art’’ is begun bya 
paper on Daniel Chester French, the sculp- 
tor. Mrs. Fields rehearses sympathetically 


the career of Celia Thaxter, Mr. Roosevelt 


TO THE YOUNG FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 
charms, to the old renewed youth. Try it. 


writes with authority on **The Present Status 


of Civil Service Keform,’’ and a western 
educator, who has been heard before in the 
Atlantic, makes a clear survey of ‘Physical 
fraining in the Public Schools.’’ Among the 


reviews 1S one which criticises the three 


prominent English novelists, George Mere- 
dith, Hall Caine, The 
poetry includes one piece which is likely to 
(Iloughton, Mifflin & Co., 


and lu Maurier. 


be remembered. 

Boston. ) 
—_——»> «oe — 

Did you ever gv within a mile ofa soap 


factory? If so you know what material they 


make soap of. Dobbins Electric Soap fac- 


tory is as free from odor as achair factory. 
y 


Try it once, Ask your grocer forit. Take 
no imitation, 
—_—_——> oo —— 
Always Something New. 
The announcements of the great seed 
house of Peter Henderson & Co., of New 
York, which are published each year in our 
paper attract always the widest attention. 
The offer contained in their advertisement 
in this week’s issue is worthy of prompt ac- 
ceptance. Besides sending the special pack- 
ages of seeds, they offer to include—-without 
extra charge—their wonderful catalogue, 
with its many colored plates and 500 en- 
gravings—a perfect encyclopedia and library 
to anyone who loves flowers. 


en a aN aaa 
The Magazines. 


THE 


tains a helpful paper on *‘Ilow to Make the 


OreEN CHURCH for February con- 


IODIDE OF | 
IRON. 


the medical 


Specially recommended b 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of yo 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blo 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic | 


course. 
None Genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 

THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 

Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 

THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE Keys. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 

THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 

CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 

NEW YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; post»aid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from 02¢. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishiag Co., 


stored to its normal condition, hearing will be 
destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but an 
inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars; free. 

F. J, CHENEY & CO. Toledo, O. 
J Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Correspondence 


Mission ‘‘Unitys.”’ 


EDITOR 

for UNIty. 
Since my notice in UNITy Jan. 24th I 
have received a good number of copies, but 
Thanks are 


Unity: Enclosed please find $5 
They may be sent directly to 
me. 


not enough to satisfy my wants. 
due, and heartily rendered, to those who 
have sent me Unity, I am glad to dis- 
tribute all that come of recent date, say four 
or six weeks from the time of publishing. 
I hope the larger UNITY, with its increased 
price, will succeed and enlighten and _ bless 
Yours sincerely, 

JOHN S. BROWN. 


the coming generation. 


Guild a Success’’ by-Kate L. Brown, 


HIEALTH-CULTURE, ‘fa Journal of Practi- 


’ 


cal Hygiene,’’ isthe name of a very helpful 
quarterly, now in its third number, which is 
published by the Health Publishing Co. of 
30 E. Fourteenth street, New York. The 


writer of this notice is not a **hygiene crank,’’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


_ On this Continent, have received 


72F~ HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 


1 /\'In Europe and America 


. used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolu 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent @ Cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Lawrence, Kas. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Horse high. bull strong 
pig and chicken tight. 
vy it yourself fo 
. cents 
3 to 20 a Rod 
9 Se A — one boy RS mang 
Oo ro aday. Ca ree. 
KITSELMAN BROS,” Ridgeville. Ind 


NO PAIN! 
NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA. 


A-CORN SALV 


& 


WONDER CABINET FRE E , Mrsing Link 
Puss... lxvi.'s bottic, Pocket Came.a, Latest 
Wire “utzle, Spook | hotos, book of Sleight of 
m Hand, Totrl Value 6c Sent free with i mmense 
me catalocue of 11M") Bargains fir lc for | ortage 
= INGERSOLL & BROU.. 65 Cortian it Street N.Y. 
TURING 


CHIMES and 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT M 
PEALS 


GHURGH BELLS, Feu: 


Purest Bell Metal, (Copper and Tin.) 
_. — Send for Price an atalogue. 
V-oan ANE RFUL FOUN? @** “MORE. MD. 


AT @ FOLKS © 


using “‘ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS’’ lose 15 lbs: 8 
month. Cause nosickness,contain no poison and never 
fail. Sold by Drucgists everywhere or rent by mail. Pare 
ticulars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa. 


AGollege-Town Pulpit 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


-_— —--— - 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 


1. The Soul’s Cry for God. 
2. Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
and its Cure. 
4. The True Cross of Christ. 
5. Was Jesus God? 
6 Loyalty to Conviction. 


50 cents a Year. 5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Mission 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 


‘WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TurrD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
| : Minister, 
. : | Unity CuHurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
: B. R: Bulkeley, Minister. 


February 28, 1895. 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


but he found himself reading through article} ,¢-+he Bible”; C. F. Elliott, ‘‘Our Larger 


after article; and the greater number of}Sejyes’’: W. W. Fenn, “Prayer”; A. W. 
them seemed to him timely, helpful and| Gould, «The Future of Religion”; Robert 
sound. ‘There may be—we think there is -4| Tardine, ‘*The Need and Possibility of a Uni- 
little ‘*extremen2ss” in the journal, and a too i versal Religion’; R. F. Johonnot, ‘Is There 
great fondness for ‘‘unorthodox’’ views; but | Need of a Liberal Church?’’J. Ll. Jones, ‘‘The 
there is much that the soundest physiciarof| p,,+jia ment of Religions and What Follows’’; 
the old school would approve, and, judiciously Joseph Stolz, ‘What All Can Believe’; H. 
read, it is certainly very helpful in the home. | w. Thomas, “‘The New Theology’; B. F. 
THe HUMANITARIAN for February is the) Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint 
second number of the sixth volume, and in| of Science’; R. A. White, ‘‘The Untouched 
it the unpopular views of the editor on ‘‘So- | Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘*The Thought 
cial Freedom,’’ or ‘‘free love,’’ are given the | of God.”’ 
most distinct and prominent utterance that | The only charges will be the traveling ex- 
we have yet seen in the magazine. Under |penses of the speakers. Places desiring 
the title ‘The Principles of Social Free-'such lectures are requested to address A. W. 
dom,” Mrs. Martin devotes nearly thirty ‘Gould, Chairman of the Missionary Com. 
pages to an earnest plea for free marriage, | mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


basing her argument on the superiority of| ————— ee — 


love to law, of freedom to compulsion, re-| Certified Milk. 


peating now, from her English home, the} Every dairy supplying onr condensaries is 
message which many years ago, as Victoria | under supervision. Milk is produced under 
Claflin Woodhull, she gave to America, and |rigid hygienic rules. The company’s reputa- 
for which she was so severely condemned. |tion is, therefore, a certificate of the absolute 


Whether she be right or wrong, she should | purity of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
be answered in a spirit of ‘‘sweet reasonable-|densed Milk. 


ness,’? not by abuse. The general character) 


of the magazine preserves its wonted tone, | Announcements 


the short story as usual preaching a social 


lesson.  ti‘OSCS SCS Thee:«*Frraternity of Liberal Re- 
IF YOUR HOUSE ISN’T WARM. | ligious Societies in Chicago. 
‘‘Warmth for Winter Homes’ is an attrac-! Atti Sovuis CHUkcH, corner Oakwood 


tive title for a book these days when the cold) “are, hn -~ Langley avenue. Jenkin 
) | ik i oyd Jones, Minister. 
and dam,» air is laden withthe grip This. yd J ‘ 
' . | INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
particular book treats of heating and venti-|.’, 
13 tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
lation, subjects which should be more thor- View, T. G. Milsted, minister. 
oughly studied and understood. A copy of} CuHuxcihi oF OuR FATHER (Universalist). 
the book will be sent free t» anyone applying | 30 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 
for it to the United States Ileater Company,| CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
207 Campbell Ave., Detruit, Mich. corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 
a | C R (Uni list) 
. : HURCH OF THE NEDEEMER (Universalis 
ibe S, Dead . ’ 
A Free Course of Liberal Lec ‘corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 


tures. |M. H. Harris, Minister. 
A course of liberal lectures under the} PTHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
ouse, Clark street. near Randolph. M. M. 
angasarian, Minister. 
FRIENDS’ SocieETy, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
have already consented to speak in the | Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


auspices of the American Congress of Liberal | \I 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not | 
toofar from Chicago. The following persons | 


course: Kk A.M. ConGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
A. N. Alcott, “The Future Interpretation |?venue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 


O.K Park Unity CHurCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 
Peor_e’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s ‘heater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 
RypER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min- 


ister, 
STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 


Stewart avenue and 65th street. K. A. White, 
Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 21st street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

Str. Pau.’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


| ZioN CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
fin curing torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humors of Washington lsoulevard and Union Park. Jo 


Som ething 
'NFlowers. 


New Hybrids in which are blended the perfume of 
the Violet, with the beauty of tae Pansy. 


This new class is the result of crossing the pansy with the sweet alpine violet ; the 
resulting hybrids, in addition to retaining the delightful violet perfume, produce the 
most beautiful pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 2% inches across, The solid or selfs include 
white, lemon, orange, claret, crimson, maroon, lavender, purple, rose, black, blue, ete. 
etc. The fancy varieties are exquisitely tinted, striped and blotched. Many critics 
consider the combinations and blendings of color in the NEW SWEET-SCENTED PAN- 
SIES to be more beautiful than the ordinary strains of Pansy. 

The NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES are hardy, of easy culture, and, planted in 
masses or lines, they form perfect mats covered with myriads of flowers. They begin 
to make the garden gay in early spring and continueto bloom with marvelous freedom 
until autumn. The flowers are borne on long stems which shoot up like the violet 
directly from the roots, rendering the flowers of special value for cutting purposes. 


PRICE PER PACKET (MIXED COLORS) 25 CENTS. 

A complete description of this new floral beauty will be found in our 1895 
Catalogue of ‘*‘ EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,’’ which we will send FREE 
with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. If Cata- 
logue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents, As every copy, how- 
ever, with postage, costs us 25 cents, you will find it more advantageous to order the 
NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a Catalogueof 160 pages, contain- 
ing nearly 500 engravings and 8 beautiful colored plates—in fact, the most superb 
publication of its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
(Se PPAF BOOO04606466045OE428S< 4+ 
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FIVE NEW SERMONS © 


BY 


JENKIN LLoypD JONEs, 


“The Word of the Spirit” 


TO THE 
NATION, CITY, 


CHURCH, HOME, 
INDIVIDUAL. 


Neatly Bound, 114 pages, 50 cents, 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


————— 


the Skin, Scalp and Blood when all else fails. seph Stolz, Minister. 


——— 


S. MUIR, FLORIST 


; : ion of Cl RS 
3530-3532 Michigan Ave.) Aisha Paral Dengaget erty sserinion 
TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. ee ee SPECIALTY. 


